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THE LUXEMBURG CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

BUTH PUTNAM 

Why should legislative proceedings in the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg be given consideration? It is a country with an 
area less than that of Rhode Island and with a population (260,000) 
which would barely fill a second class city — a mere atom in the 
world's history. Nor has it played an heroic part in the great 
crisis. Here is the excuse. The discussions in the chamber of 
deputies have reflected, not in their depths but in their shallows, 
nearly all the phases of the seething unrest which agitates larger 
nations, and therein lies the reason for offering a few pictures 
drawn from the official records of the grand ducal chamber — 
the German reports as they are sent out daily, translated from the 
proceedings in French, and the final French comptes-rendus. 
They are miniatures of the processes of readjustment in progress 
across the Atlantic. 1 

The Luxemburg chamber of deputies is a legislative body that 
has been evolved by a series of still visible leaps and jumps from 
the simplest feudal conditions to the assembly recently elected 
by universal adult suffrage on a basis of proportional party 
representation according to the system of the scrutin de liste. 
Its modernity is so complete that a Socialist woman has obtained 
a seat, yet the conservative character of the forbears of the body 
is not entirely lost to view in the mists of the past. 

The old duchy of Luxemburg — a countship until raised to 
higher dignity by an imperial brother of its count (1354) — lost 
its early independence in the fifteenth century (1441), and thence- 
forth shared the political lot of the Belgic provinces under Bur- 
gundian, Spanish and Austrian rule. There was one interlude 

1 The official language is French but German is allowed. The reports (die 
Kammerberichte) in German were formerly distributed gratis. There is now a 
charge of two francs. 
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for Luxemburg when it passed to France, but that experience 
was brief and it returned to political association with its Belgic 
neighbors. But under the shifting fortunes, a certain autonomy 
was preserved, together with home rule in local affairs, and at 
an early epoch there existed a small representative assembly to 
receive the ruler's oath on accession, to assert inherited privileges, 
to vote supplies and to provide, very reluctantly, extra subsidies 
for wars. 2 There was no right of self convention but the ruler 
found it necessary to assemble nobles and cities in order to obtain 
funds. The clergy had no official share until the sixteenth 
century. Thenceforward the "estates" was a simple gathering 
of instructed delegates from three classes of society, who were 
empowered to report and act upon the sentiments of their prin- 
cipals. They seldom even met in plenum. 

This type of parliament remained until 1795, when the French 
republic swept the conquered duchy, renamed the Forest Canton, 
into its pale as one of the ten annexed Belgic provinces. An 
attempt was made to brush away feudal adhesions with pro- 
vincial differentiations and to create a departmental assembly 
on the model adopted for all French districts. In 1815, the 
Congress of Vienna ordered this work undone and restored its 
proper name to Luxemburg, while adding the grand ducal dignity 
and providing for the representation of its newly appointed 
sovereign — the king of the Netherlands — in the new German 
confederation. At this crisis, as before in its history, conser- 
vatism in its reaction failed to reject all constitutional changes 
that had been foisted upon the land. Certain elements of the 
revolution took root. For instance, clerical representation in 
the provincial assembly was not restored. In the early nine- 
teenth century the three orders to send delegates were nobles, 
cities, and country districts. Other elements, too, have lingered 
to prove the power of French theories over contiguous states. 

The troubles of the new grand duke, William I of Holland, 
with the United Netherlands, finally caused a reduction of the 

2 After the union with the Belgic provinces, Luxemburg was also entitled to 
send delegates to the States General of the Netherlands, but the autonomy of the 
local estates was still maintained. The tenth penny was never imposed. 
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little territory to its present area of 998 square miles (1839). 
One-half of the ancient duchy fell to Belgium as a province, and 
the other was launched on an independent career. The governor 
was appointed by the king-grand duke at the Hague, but 
Luxemburg was to control her own domestic affairs. The imposed 
constitution of 1841 settled the type of deputies to be elected 
to conduct legislation. It was expressly provided that they 
were, each and every one, to act in behalf of the whole land 
and not as the mouthpiece of any constituency or class. In 
1842, Luxemburg entered the German Zollverein. New con- 
stitutions, drafted and accepted in 1848 and 1856, were respec- 
tively progressive and reactionary. In 1867 novel conditions 
arising from the provisions of the Treaty of London necessitated 
readjustment. While remaining in the customs union, though 
severed definitely from the German diet — where her sovereign 
had been represented by one delegate for Luxemburg and Lim- 
burg combined — neutralised and thus isolated, Luxemburg 
adopted a new fundamental law with 121 articles which covered 
nearly all affairs of daily life within the small nation. 

This constitution (1868-1919), provided for a limited mon- 
archical form of government under a sovereign grand duke 
assisted by an appointed council of state in lieu of an upper 
house, by an elected chamber of deputies — one for every 5000 
inhabitants — and by a ministry responsible to the chamber. 
The council of state is a remnant of French republican institu- 
tions. During the nineteenth century changes this body fell 
into desuetude, but was revived in 1868. The fifteen members 
are appointed without term to serve in a capacity both judicial 
and administrative. Seven of the members constitute a judicial 
committee, comite du contentieux, which acts as an administra- 
tive court of final appeal. As an adviser to the government, 
the council has administrative, in endorsing the action of the 
elected chamber, legislative, functions. In no sense is it aristo- 
cratic; the only qualification for appointment, beyond the 
qualifications for deputies, is five years additional age, and doc- 
torates of law for the seven members of the judicial committee. 
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The cabinet consists of the minister of state or president of 
the government, equivalent to the ordinary prime minister, and 
ministers of finance, agriculture, commerce and industry (one 
office), education, and public works. At the sessions of the 
chamber, these gentlemen have seats on the left of the speaker 
or president, and are bound to furnish all information asked for 
regarding their respective departments, if notified in advance 
of an intended interpellation. It may be observed that the order 
of the day prepared and accepted beforehand, does not exclude 
informal and vivacious interruption. General business is sifted 
by means of three sections into which the whole body is divided 
by lot, the names being drawn from an urn by the president of 
the chamber, who is elected at the beginning of each session. 
The lot method is also used for the selection of certain committees 
or commissions for special purposes. Others are elected. 

Any plan leaves openings for possible clashes between executive 
and legislative authority, and such have occurred in Luxemburg, 
but during more than half of the life of the 1868 constitution, 
one important element ensured practical stability. Prior to 
his death in 1915, Paul Eyschen held the office of minister of 
state under four administrations and for a period of over twenty- 
eight years. Standing as he did between the people and succes- 
sive rulers, three of whom found him in office when they arrived 
on the scene, it is probable that a fair condition of acquiescent 
political calm existed in the land on the eve of the war. 

In 1890, the grand ducal title had passed from the king of 
Holland to his nearest male relative, Adolph of Nassau. As fate 
gave only daughters (six) to this grand duke's son William, the 
Salic law was formally set aside in 1907, and 1914 found Marie 
Adelaide as sovereign grand duchess. In the early summer, the 
regular triennial elections had taken place in several districts 
(Echternach, Luxemburg district, Remich, Mersch and Wiltz), 
while a few other vacant seats had been filled, but the new body 
had not been organized. Out of 53 deputies, a few were new to 
their work: 4 lawyers, 2 engineers, 1 railway employee, 1 work- 
man, 1 physician, 1 merchant, and 1 landed proprietor. Among 
their predecessors had been landed proprietors, physicians, 
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lawyers of various degrees, merchants, and one workman. Prob- 
ably as far as conservatism was concerned there was not a great 
change. 

When the crucial events of the last week in July, 1914, showed 
the precarious situation of the grand duchy between the preparing 
belligerents, Eyschen advised the grand duchess to convene the 
chamber in extraordinary session. There was no delay. The 
summons was issued on Saturday and the body was convened 
on Monday, August 3, by M. Eyschen in the name of Marie 
Adelaide, with a brief explanation of the situation that demanded 
the call. After organization, the newly elected chairman, M. 
Laval, a man sixty-nine years old, opened the session with an 
appeal to his colleagues to forget all dissensions and to be united 
in love for their country. 

"Let us set our people an example of calmness. Let us implore 
them to observe the reserve and the dignity fitting for the present 
hour and advise them to abstain from every turbulent and un- 
timely manifestation, while scrupulously fulfilling the duties 
imposed by our situation. That will be the gauge of our safety." 
And he was sure that from the four corners of the land the valiant 
Luxemburgers would accept his words. 

M. Eyschen then proceeded to recount exactly what had 
happened in the grand duchy during the preceding forty-eight 
hours, when the world had been breathlessly watching the clouds 
gather. Their frontiers were closing on all sides. He had turned 
to the right and the left in vain. On July 31, Belgium, herself 
in hard straits, had refused to let supplies come from Antwerp, 
the natural port. Germany was willing to buy the harvests 
standing on the east side of the rivers, but would not let their 
owners reap them. Telegrams to Berlin — from Eyschen to the 
ministers, from Marie Adelaide to the Kaiser — had not prevented 
the entry of German troops into the defenceless state, nor had 
they brought any adequate explanations beyond the assertions: 
"For previous understanding with the Luxemburg government, 
there was no time in the face of the menacing danger" [Francel, 
"and Germany would pay for all damage." 
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With the full knowledge that all accusations of French aggres- 
sion were lies, with the plainest proofs to the contrary before 
his eyes, Eyschen found himself powerless to follow up his pro- 
tests. He had done all that was "humanly possible." "You 
know that in Germany as soon as war is proclaimed, civil author- 
ity disappears and all affairs, all civil administration, passes into 
the hands of military authorities. Yesterday when an officei 
came to see me, I put the question, 'What is your attitude in 
regard to the Luxemburg government?' He replied that it 
should be respected. I objected to his placing three (German) 
functionaries in the post office and he promised to withdraw 
them. I trust that this consideration will endure and that 
our administration will not be touched and that our legislation 
will be left alone." 

The minister's statement in regard to the circulation of auto- 
mobiles was almost naive. Asked by the German for a personal 
guarantee for every car, the minister replied that though he 
might know the owners, it would be an embarrassing matter to 
vouch for the chauffeurs, and that he really did not know what 
to do. Then the German general suggested that the cars might all 
be collected in one place "for their protection so that they should 
not be destroyed." This produced sufficient laughter among 
the deputies to make the chairman beg abstinence from approval 
or disapproval. Nevertheless, in spite of a certain feebleness 
in his attitude, a feebleness induced by the impasse in which he 
found himself, Eyschen obtained the support of the chamber. 
Brasseur, leader of the Liberal group, moved in behalf of himself 
and a "certain number of my colleagues" that: 

"The chamber, after hearing the declaration of M. the minister 
of state, associates itself in the protests made to the German 
government and communicated to the powers signatory of the 
Treaty of London, 1867, and approves the acts of the grand 
ducal government and passes to the order of the day." 

A rising vote was taken and not a member remained in his 
seat. Thus, in 1914, the grand duchy, through the government 
and chamber, accepted the condition of forced acquiescence in 
German invasion unanimously, having simply registered formal 
protests. 
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When the opening of the chamber took place on its regularly 
appointed Tuesday in November, Marie Adelaide came in state 
and made her annual address. After touching on the heartrending 
aspect of the monstrous war, and the formal action taken in 
August, she declared: 

"Our rights remain intact although they have been slighted. 
The pledge has been given that the damage will be repaired. 
. . . . The country does not consider itself freed from the 
obligations imposed by the international treaties. Our protest 
exists and we will maintain it in all its tenor." 

M. Brasseur, the Liberal, replied to her address, assuring her 
of the loyalty of the chamber and the world, of the stability of 
the grand duchy, free and independent. 

On her part Marie Adelaide was "happy to know" the perfect 
unity of views existing between the crown and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the country. That was on November 17, 1914. 
The land had submitted to force but it was united and meant 
to remain so in the face of a dire necessity. Still it seems a not 
unwarranted inference that there was a partial if not universal 
belief that the German arms were to be victorious. Ten months 
after the armistice, a deputy, Schaack, said in the chamber: 
"Had Germany won the victory, the grand duchess would still 
be on the throne but the land would be a German confederated 
state and the people would be under the 'boot.' " 

The assertion was denied indignantly and the speaker told 
that he did not even believe it himself, but it has some show 
of probability. Nor does it appear that Eyschen would have 
resisted the tendency towards closer German affiliation, and he 
was actual executive and adviser of the young sovereign. That 
statesman knew his Europe, as it appeared to the eyes of many 
observers on the borderlands, and he knew international politics, 
after nearly thirty years in public life during the rise of Germany. 
Within limitations natural to his class he had experience and 
knowledge. The exhaustive article on "The Political Law of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg" was written by him for Mar- 
quardsen's series of handbooks on public law. Moreover he 
represented the grand duchy at the Hague conferences of 1899 
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and 1907, and had taken larger part in the discussion of the rights 
of neutrals than delegates from more important states. He 
knew Berlin and the men surrounding the Kaiser. If he thought 
that the ultimate fate of his own land might be incorporation 
into the German Empire, it was because he had followed the 
trend of commercial affiliation closely and had reason to assume 
an inevitable consequence of business connections. Eyschen's 
intimate knowledge of the theory of neutral rights did not greatly 
help Luxemburg, but probably his acquaintance with the Ger- 
man personnel aided him to soften some of the inconveniences 
of that first German occupation, passage, and requisitions. The 
amount paid by Germany within the first eighteen months of 
the war is estimated at $250,000. That there was any payment 
at all is probably due to Eyschen. 

The real sentiment in the country during 1914-15 is hard to 
gauge accurately, in spite of the official dictum that government 
and people were at one. If the majority were pro-ally from the 
beginning, a lack of belief in their victory led to some conceal- 
ment of preference. But there were many and potent proofs 
of warm sympathy. A Munich paper declared that Luxem- 
burgers were so ungrateful for Germany's kindness that 8000 
men had joined the ranks of her foe. This was Teutonic exag- 
geration, but before the war was over, it was true of more than 
one-third of that number. 

The calming influence of one hand, steadied by long experi- 
ence, free from ministerial crisis, did its work for a time; but 
Eyschen's death in October, 1915, threw the governmental 
machinery completely out of gear, and opposition to his general 
conciliatory policy gained ground in the chamber. After some 
little delay, Hubert Loutsch took the portfolio, but at once 
found himself at odds with the deputies ; a vote to test confidence 
resulted 26 to 25 against him and he resigned. His successor, 
Vannerius, held office for less than a month, and then a Catholic- 
Liberal-Socialist cabinet was formed with Victor Thorn at the 
head. He received a vote of confidence 39 to 1 ; but it was soon 
plain that the old order of a stable, fairly acquiescent govern- 
ment was gone forever. The spirit of the land had changed. 
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Socialists and radicals, to be sure, were no new apparition among 
the grand ducal deputies. Before the crisis, several had been 
elected and seated without any such trepidation as was excited 
by their party name in America, and their voice has grown 
louder since 1918. Thorn did not prove a staying power and 
he yielded his office to the director of finance in his cabinet, 
Leon Kauffman, who managed to keep his post in the face of 
much unpopularity, for over a year; but his identification with 
the betrothal of Antoinette, the fourth princess of the grand 
ducal house, to Ruprecht of Bavaria, forced his resignation. 
This event took place in the summer of 1918, when German 
defeat was sure and pro-ally sentiment dared to manifest itself 
boldly. Again there was an election, and in spite of the increas- 
ing discontent and radicalism that was surging everywhere, the 
conservative Catholic party still showed the largest following. 

One of their number, Dr. Reuter, a Luxemburg lawyer, became 
minister of state. Born in 1874 and one of the four youngest 
deputies, he represented Luxemburg country and Wiltz in the 
chamber. He is of a naturally conservative temperament, yet 
of a nature to prefer a middle course rather than reactionary 
conservatism. Upon his shoulders fell the burden of meeting 
confused conditions following the armistice. 

The new chamber of 1918 was divided as follows: Catholics, 
23; Liberals, 8; Socialists, 12; Independents, 5; Democrats, 5. 3 
It was an important body, for it was to reform the constitution, 
and there were those among the deputies who demanded far 
greater reforms than mere amendments to the old fundamental 
law. Europe was turning republican, and the party of the Left 
declared that there was no reason to retain any dynasty at all, 
let alone one whose chief had been very friendly with the now 
despised Germans. There were grumblings during November, 
1918, but they came to nothing, calmed by the presence of new 
allied troops. Marie Adelaide stood with General Pershing to 
review the incoming Americans in a most friendly manner; but 
there were intimations that American officers had better not be 
too willing to receive favors from the court party if they wished 

3 The figures are taken from La Patrie Luxemburg, Paris, Aug. 15, 1918. 
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to please their French allies; and M. Pichon intimated very 
plainly that the grand duchess was persona non grata to the 
French government. Two or three times the rising discontent 
was smoothed down. On December 13, the chamber requested 
the sovereign to abstain from any executive act. The motion 
was carried 35 to 2. A few days more and a fresh crisis came. 
On January 9, 1919, there was a mutiny of the troops — the small 
force of volunteers charged with policing the land — while vehe- 
ment cries were heard that a republic must be proclaimed and 
the dynasty abolished once for all. 4 The movement was char- 
acterized by the various features of greater revolutions, but it 
was all on so small a scale as to be almost theatrical. 

The Catholic party realized that there was no possibility of 
retaining Marie Adelaide in the face of the determined demand 
for her removal; but they did succeed in saving the dynasty, 

4 There were many broadsides issued by the various groups, each proclaiming 
itself the real type of patriot, able to save the country. The following was 
addressed to the people in the north by two deputies who had recently separated 
themselves from the Catholic party: 

Appeal to the people of the Oesling 

"Our volunteers have mutinied and ranged themselves in the service of the 
Revolution. Decorated with red emblems they march through the city, stir 
up the population and attempt to occupy the public buildings. Yesterday after- 
noon they seized the issue of Luxemburg Wort at the station and burned it all in 
public places. We learn from reliable sources that the Clerfer Zeitung is to suffer 
the same fate. 

"Our army does not consist of the entire armed population as is the case in 
other lands, but of 150 twenty-year old youths who have volunteered in the 
hope of getting good public positions later. 
"Oeslingers! 

"Will you let these 150 green boys suppress and rob you of your civil rights? 
Under no condition ! We must meet force with force ! Chase these rebels in uni- 
form out of your frontier villages. Take away their uniforms and arms, for 
they are misusing them to rob peaceful citizens of their rights and to drag the 
state into misfortune! Farmers, workmen, and citizens of the Oesling be ready 
to hasten to the capital at the first call and help law and order prevail. Mean- 
while organize in your villages and suffer no fire brand in your ranks. Down 
with the red Revolution at whose head stands Michel Welter, Oesling's foe. 
Long live Luxemburg, free and independent!" 

Th. Boever. P. Pbtjm. 

January 9. "Independent Oesling Deputies." 
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although when the chairman, Altwies, followed by the whole 
party of the Right, marched out of the chamber, it looked for 
a space as though the grand duchy had received its death blow. 
Emile Mark, a Socialist, organized the remaining deputies as a 
kind of rump parliament, and actually proclaimed the republic. 
It had an existence of only half a day. Altwies regained control, 
proclaimed the abdication of the grand duchess, announced the 
automatic succession of her sister, Charlotte, according to the 
constitutional regulation of the succession, dispatched a com- 
mittee to the chateau of Colmar Berg to receive her oath (January 
15), and the immediate crisis was past. The precise story of the 
events of the days, January 8-15, with all the influences that 
worked openly or in secret, is not yet told. This much is plain. 
True to her past history, Luxemburg's ingrained conservatism 
predominated partially. The old order held its own momentarily 
but it yielded to the idea of a referendum as arbiter of its main- 
tenance — itself a novel measure. 

The revision of the constitution began in January, 1919, 
proceeded throughout the winter and spring, both radicals and 
conservatives obtaining certain victories. Article 32 related to 
the seat of state sovereignty and was the first to be altered. 
"The grand duke exercises the sovereign power conformably 
to the present constitution and the laws of the land," was replaced 
by: "The sovereign power resides in the nation. The grand 
duke exercises it conformably to the present constitution and 
to the laws of the land. He has no other powers than those 
formally attributed to him by virtue of the constitution itself, 
all without prejudice to Article 3 of the present constitution." 
This article 3 provided definitely for the succession and for Nas- 
sau family rights. Thus so much was gained to the advantage 
of the dynasty. 

Article 37 gave the grand duke power to make war and treaties, 
giving such information to the chamber as the safety of the state 
permitted. The revised article 13 reads: "The grand duke com- 
mands the armed force. He makes the treaties. No treaty is 
effective without the assent of the chamber. Secret treaties are 
abolished. No cession, no exchange, no addition of territory 
can take place except by virtue of a law." 
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Article 52 on the suffrage was radically changed. As amended 
it reads: "The deputies are elected on the basis of universal 
and simple suffrage by ballot, according to the rules of propor- 
tional representation, conforming to. the principle of the smallest 
electoral quotient and to regulations to be determined by law." 

"The country is divided into four electoral districts. South — 
Esch, Capellen; Centre — Luxemburg city, country and Mersch; 
North — Diekirch, Redange, Wiltz, Clervaux and Vianden; East — 
Grevenmacher, Remich and Echternach. 

To be an elector it is necessary: 

1. To be a Luxembourgeois or Luxembourgeoise. 

2. To enjoy civil and political rights. 

3. To be 21 years old. [Twenty-five had been the age limit 
for tax paying males.] 

4. To be resident in the grand duchy. 

"To these four qualifications must be added those determined 
by law. No condition of tax payment can be required. To 
be eligible as deputy one must be 25 years of age, and in addition 
possess the three other qualifications. 

"The electors shall be called upon to declare their preferences 
by way of the referendum in the case and under the conditions 
to be determined by law." 

Deputies living in the capital have had no compensation. 
Those from a distance received first five, and since 1898, ten 
francs a day for each day of presence. Article 75 as amended 
reads: "Members of the chamber of deputies shall enjoy an 
indemnity of not more than 4000 francs per annum. They shall 
also have a right to indemnity for displacement. Details relative 
to this double indemnity shall be regulated by law which shall 
be retroactive for the session of the constituent assembly." 

These four articles — 32, 37, 52, and 75 — duly ratified by the 
council of state and endorsed by the young sovereign, were 
published on May 16, 1919 and became law. 

Since that time practically every adult in the land, considered 
as true Luxemburger, has been called upon to express an opinion 
on the composition of the legislature. According to the election 
law a notice is sent to all voters by a town official. They are 
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thus saved the duty of registration and have their legal ballot 
in hand when they go to the appointed polls. More than, that, 
a fine is incurred for failure to vote, except in case of a referendum, 
where balloting is optional. 

Coincidently with their efforts to set their house in order, the 
deputies watched the Paris peace proceedings most anxiously. 
Meantime, the powers failed to endorse Luxemburg's change of 
rulers, and Charlotte remained simply an acting (under orders) 
but unrecognized ruler, Belgium alone sending a diplomatic envoy 
to her capital. The grand ducal attitude, however, had begun 
to be Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Might not republican France, unable to assimilate a grand 
duchy, be a safer associate in the customs union? In order to 
obtain a fair statement of terms and to show the real position 
of the people, it was decided to hold the proposed referendum 
on May 4. At that moment, there might still have been a 
majority for Belgium, in spite of waning sympathy. But an 
intimation came from Paris that the moment was not counted 
favorable for a plebiscite of any kind. Dr. Reuter yielded the 
point and the election was postponed, to the special annoyance 
of the opposition. 

About a week later a portion of the preliminary draft of the 
Peace Treaty appeared in the papers. This was the first view 
obtained by Luxemburgers of Articles 40, 41, and 268, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, all of which had to do with the severance of 
the grand duchy from German control. A Socialist deputy, 
Joseph Thorn, seized the occasion to attack the government with 
considerable asperity. He read the articles aloud, and then 
proceeded to declare that if these had been adopted without a 
hearing being given to the Luxemburg government it was a 
proof of the latter's complete incapacity. If the minister of 
state had been informed and had failed to take the public into 
his confidence, the proof of incapacity was still plainer. 

Applause came from the Left and protests from the Right. 
Thorn continued: "If the government obtained a hearing and 
refused to make an explanation, it is a behavior which I have 
not hard enough words to characterize." 
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The colloquy that ensued between Dr. Reuter and his critic 
showed the minister in a difficult position. It may be inferred 
that he had not been fully warned of the proceedings, and his 
statement that all neutral lands were in the same box simply 
produced a storm of protest. Thorn continued: "We are forced 
to ask whether we have any representative in Paris or Brussels. 
Did they think you were not in the running, or did they consider 
us simply as quantite negligeable?" 

Dr. Reuter: "I repeat. All the neutral lands were in the same 
case?" 

Thorn proceeded to declare that Switzerland would never 
have been treated in this cavalier fashion, and that he was justi- 
fied in informing people that their representatives in Paris did 
not know what was going on, and that the Entente had never 
shown them the complete text of a treaty important to their 
land in the highest degree. "The question now is whether our 
representatives are in a position to furnish an explanation." 

Renter: "A few days time must be given." 

Brasseur: "It should have been done long ago." 

Joseph Thorn: "To like right there is like duty. I cannot 
understand why Luxemburg should renounce her neutrality and 
why anyone in Paris should meddle with this change of our 
status. As far as I am informed, Switzerland is negotiating her 
neutrality with France. We are negotiating with no one. No 
one addresses a word to us, and that is the reproach I make to 
the government and on this ground I call it incapable to direct 
the economic and political future of the land and to bring it 
into a safe port." (Violent protests from the Right.) Thorn 
proceeded further to declare that they could not talk of their 
independence when their customs union was discussed at 
Versailles. 

Reuter: "In Paris they insist on the abolition of our customs 
union with Germany but it is at our instigation." 

J. Thorn: "That is a matter that only concerns us. What 
business is it of the Peace Conference whether we quit or maintain 
our customs union with Germany? (Interruption.) While they 
are discussing the fate of this land at Versailles you have the 
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face to come to us with the statement that you have nothing 
to tell us. In my opinion you are, under these circumstances, 
incapable of saving the future of this land and we refuse to give 
you the confidence you ask for." 

Renter: "If you did not have this pretext you would find 
another." 

J. Thorn: "You are leading the land to ruin." 

Renter: "And you would lead it to bolshevism if you had the 
power as you recently declared in a meeting at Esch." 

J. Thorn: "To socialism I said." 

Renter: "No to bolshevism. In a public meeting at Esch you 
allowed a speaker to talk about the entry of bolshevism into our 
land and you said you were ready to receive it with open arms." 

J. Thorn: "I never said so." 

Renter: "You said so." 

J. Thorn: "I deny that formally. I never declared myself 
for bolshevism. (Violent interruptions.) In Moscow at least 
they respect some rights, in Versailles none." 

Renter: "Declare war (interruption)." 

Thorn was finally silenced, but Brasseur, leader of the less 
radical Liberal party, proceeded in much the same vein : 

"I am convinced that our government, in the most crucial 
hours, has nothing to communicate while news of the greatest 
importance to us is going the rounds of the foreign press. We 
have a government on our hands that is not in a position to 
inform the public of the most weighty things." 

Schiltz: "Would you be any more so if you sat on the govern- 
ment bench?" 

Brasseur: "If I were in your place I would certainly not serve 
the dynasty which at the present is directing the fate of the 
land." ("Very good" — Left. Protests — Right.) 

Renter: "The people are masters of their own fate. Give 
them the word through the referendum." 

The request to postpone the election arranged for May 4 
struck the deputies, according to M. Huss like a "bolt from 
heaven." There was an increasing sensitiveness in regard to 
any interference in grand ducal concerns. M. Huss, conservative 
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Catholic leader, took occasion to answer an American's suggestion 
written in 1918, that Belgium was the neighbor with whom the 
grand duchy should naturally affiliate, owing to the long historic 
connection between Luxemburg and the Belgic provinces. He 
declared that no foreigner could understand their needs, that 
the situation was new and must be settled entirely as a question 
of the present. Every one had sympathy with Belgium in her 
misfortune at the outbreak of the war and undoubtedly she had 
been disappointed at the result of the Peace Conference. But 
that was no reason why Luxemburg should be sacrificed to her 
as a compensation. "If we have lost sympathy with Belgium 
it is on account of an unskillful propaganda. Every one knows 
that a considerable part of the agricultural population of the 
land was in sympathy with their Belgian brothers who had 
suffered so keenly. Dr. Hoffman was offered thanks by King 
Albert for his efforts in their behalf. But since our brief meeting 
with the Belgian deputies, the fear of Belgium has increased 
instead of diminishing. The referendum ought to be held as 
soon as possible." 

The debates during the summer of 1919 showed that the 
popular trend grew more and more anti-Belgium. Personal 
feeling ran high. In the chamber there were accusations of 
unfair dealing. On July 17, for example, Hoffman, a Catholic 
member from Redange, complained that important legislation 
was frequently carried through after 5:30 p.m. when the out-of- 
town deputies had left by the last train. "We are not profes- 
sional politicians. We have our own work at home and must 
perform it. Advocates can pursue their calling here in Luxem- 
burg. We cannot. Why should we not begin promptly at 
3 p.m.?" He also suggested that all ballots taken after half 
past five should be annulled as not giving a just return of the 
chamber's sentiments. In the course of his remarks he inti- 
mated that politics played a large part in the hour at which a 
vote was taken. Chairman Altwies reprimanded him with: 
"You ought not to cast aspersions on the intentions of your 
colleagues;" and there were various angry declaimers of the 
slightest intention to be unfair. 
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Schaack (a deputy who was not a candidate in 1919): "M. 
Hoffman asserts that we are here for our constituents. No, we 
represent the land — not our constituents." (The remark betrays 
the fact that the ancient idea that the legislators were delegates 
appeared occasionally.) 

Hoffman: "That is understood of itself. The voters are the 
land." 

Hemmer: "It should be decided not to take any vote after 
5:15 p.m., so that every one can go home." 

Diderich (Radical): "The system of voting after 5:15 was 
inaugurated by the party of the Right to pass motions that 
they thought pressing. In this manner were carried the accession 
of the grand duchess Charlotte, the referendum and the election 
law. The party of the Right demanded the vote on these 
motions after 5:15, and now they are complaining about the 
very system they inaugurated." 

Hoffman: "The chamber made the decision." 

President Altwies: "As president, I assert that the decision 
not to take a vote after 5: 15 p.m. was not a party move but was 
at the request of the deputies who had to take the northern train 
in order to get home, and the chamber approved. No party 
was to blame for it. Last week we voted daily up to six o'clock, 
but the motion not to vote after 5: 15 was passed in the interest 
of the deputies." 

Kieffer: "If we met at 2 p.m. we could rise at 5." 

President Altwies: "That was suggested, but the Esch deputies 
said they could not get here at 2." 

Many voices: "That is not true." 

It was finally decided that the roll should be called at 3:10 
precisely. But punctuality seemed difficult of attainment. In 
September, 1919, day after day the writer often waited in the 
visitors' gallery until nearly four o'clock before the session opened. 

The discussions in July and August were directed mainly 
to details of the budget and the workmen's indemnity. The 
surplus as existing in 1913 had changed into a large and growing 
deficit. An optimistic note is apparent in the statements made 
by the minister of finance, Neyens, while the magnitude of his 
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figures caused deep apprehension in the hearts of many of 
his hearers. Minister Neyens said rather jauntily that Laval 
had rated the national wealth at 3,650,000,000 francs in 1916, 
making the per capita quota 14,000 francs. A loan of 75,000,000 
would tax each at 300 francs, "which with the individual wealth 
of 14,000 is not disquieting." 

De Villers (Right) objected that the property cited was imagin- 
ary and not realizable, and another deputy declared that a cry 
of horror rang through the land when the finance minister with 
shameless frankness announced that they came out of the war 
with a deficit of 145 millions. Neyens corrected his figures to 
105, but the speaker proceeded to doubt whether 180 million 
would spell the whole debt. 

Certain deputies urged: "We must look to it that we do not 
leave all our debts to the next generation." To the assurance 
that posterity could properly bear its share of the world war 
came the question: "How do we know that they will not have 
their own war problem to grapple with? There may be a worse 
war in twenty years. It would be terrible if they had to bear 
their burden and ours too. If you examine the articles of peace 
you will find that they are articles of war." 

Reproaches about the debt brought out the statement that 
they were simply in the same case as all neutral lands. It was 
the war. Holland raised four or five loans, Switzerland eight 
or nine. At various stages in the debate suggestions were not 
wanting that many Luxemburgers had grossly profiteered during 
the hostilities, and that it was they who should be heavily taxed. 
"Any one can point out many a man who hardly had a decent 
hat on his head before the war and now had a fine villa over that 
same head." ("True" — from several benches.) 

Krieps (Socialist) remarked that the constitutional assembly 
of 1919 would be entered in the annals with a black mark for 
its financial muddle. "Politics are at the bottom of everything 
and if a change does not come at the next election the land will 
plunge headlong to ruin." (Approval from several benches.) 

Nevertheless, in spite of financial complications, the govern- 
ment proceeded to accept fresh expenditures, assuming responsi- 
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bility for the difficulties that individuals found in meeting the 
high cost of living. A special credit of 15,000,000 francs was 
voted to provide a bonus to every workman in the land. Dis- 
cussion was hot and verbose. On August 12, one deputy, 
Lacroix, said: "For my part I consider it my duty to oppose the 
motion, for it is unjust, anti-social and menacing to the public 
finances. What is public opinion on the subject? Let us be 
open. I am not talking of my personal judgment. I express 
the opinion of many electors, highly respectable people. They 
say that, at the moment when we are appealing to new voters 
and proposing a referendum that has two sides, political and 
economic, this bill is a mere political election maneuver which 
will cost the land large sums if passed. That is what the public 
thinks." 

Prum, an Independent, approved these sentiments, but the 
Socialist Diderich objected to blocking the measure by the fear 
of electioneering. Social solidarity demanded some benefit for 
the war sufferers. "The state was sometimes forced to act. 
When the state had changed the depreciated German notes for 
Luxemburg treasury bills, worth double, a royal gift was bestowed 
on every one who had saved German money during the war, — 
the large farmers and merchants. That benefit accrued to the 
well-to-do people even though their profit was not invariably 
just. The laboring class had no share in this. It is therefore 
natural and just that the state should now come to the aid of 
the poor and, under another form, give them an advantage which 
it had already adjudged to those who had, under the state's 
leniency, enriched themselves at the cost of small folk. The 
universal high cost of living presses hardest on that class for whom 
the bonus is intended." He added incidentally that the whole 
situation was due to the utter imbecility of the government. 
(Laughter on the Left.) 

Gen. Director Liesch: "It is laughable." 

Diderich: "You find everything laughable and you do nothing 
but laugh." 

Liesch: "Sometimes one laughs to avoid tears. Then I have 
to laugh at your arrogant self-conceit." 
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Diderich: "It does not equal yours which is unbounded." 

Diderich rambled on at length in justification of his vote for 
the bonus and was warmly approved by the Left. He was 
followed by Liesch who replied to his assertion that the govern- 
ment showed a lack of energy. 

Gall: "But it is true." 

Probst: "He has the right to say so even if he is wrong." 

Liesch: "And I have the right to protest." 

Probst: "Certainly even if you were wrong." (Merriment.) 

Liesch: "No, then I would not protest." 

Probst: "We shall come to asking the government's permission 
to open our lips next." 

Diderich: "Yes and submit our speeches for approval." 

President Altwies: "At least allow the government to utter 
its opinion." 

Thus the discussion dragged on, punctuated by warmth and 
acrimony, and was still in progress on August 13, when a large 
body of workmen — the number was variously estimated from 
four to twenty thousand — made their way from Esch and sur- 
rounded the chamber of deputies demanding the passage of the 
act that had been favorably reported by committee. Socialist 
deputies went back and forth between their colleagues and the 
crowd, whose unruly proceedings alienated many of their sym- 
pathizers. The ultimate passing of the bill was pledged; but 
even that was not sufficient to calm the passion of the crowd. 
Stones were flung wildly, smashing over eighty windows in the 
chamber, and the deputies ran to shelter. Again, however, the 
menacing danger of revolution was averted. The chamber 
adjourned to September, and on August 14, the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, the only visible work in progress in 
the capital was that of the glaziers repairing the windows of the 
chamber of deputies! 

The final passage of the act was on September 10; it was 
signed two days later by the council of state, and by the grand 
duchess on the 20th. The beneficiaries are industrial and agri- 
cultural workmen, domestic servants, artisans working for them- 
selves if they do not have more than one apprentice, injured 
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person on half time, widows, and orphans under fourteen, of 
persons who would have been entitled to the bonus. It was 
necessary to prove nationality or ten years uninterrupted residence 
in the land, wages of less than 6000 francs, for the year 1918, 
and 165 days of work, days of illness counted as work days, 
between January 1 and October 1, 1919. The sum allotted was 
from 250 to 400 francs each. 

The next subject for the consideration of the chamber was the 
long talked of referendum; and the sessions of the last full week 
in September were occupied with discussion of governmental 
policy and questions pertaining to economic relations. Many 
points, already freely threshed out, were fought over anew. 
Dr. Reuter was again called upon to justify the subordination 
of the government to the conference at Paris, but it was evident 
that the rampant revolutionary spirit of midwinter had calmed 
down. To be sure a sneer was audible from the Socialists when 
the Liberal, Brasseur, reproved the minister of state for permit- 
ting the powers to ignore Charlotte during her nine months of 
de facto sovereignty. He was reminded without over civility, 
that he had not always been so tender of the dynasty. It was 
intimated, moreover, that he had used the word Bdche concerning 
the sovereign, an assertion denied indignantly amid some con- 
fusion of tongues. 

But in reality, long before the election day, there was little 
doubt about the retention of the dynasty. Straw votes taken 
in organizations of various types had showed, moreover, a pre- 
ponderating sentiment in favor of economic affiliation with France 
rather than with Belgium and this vote was to be advisory only, 
not decisive. Farmers were especially emphatic, as to their 
desires. From France, they wanted fertilizers and protection; 
from Belgium they feared competition and an influx of Argentine 
wheat through the free trade Belgian ports. Yet, a wish for 
affiliation with French customs was less emphatically asserted 
than the determination to retain the dynasty and Charlotte. 
There were several thousand less votes cast for the former 
question than for the latter. Out of 127,775 on the register, 
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over ninety thousand voters came to the polls. 8 The Socialists 
had proposed to refrain from voting, but there was a split in 
the party on that point. One woman, asked by the writer if 
she had voted, replied that she could not because her husband 
was a Belgian, but added: "I would not, anyway, it was all a 
mere plaisanterie." She refused any further explanation of the 
statement. 

The government had, however, been so well supported in 
upholding the dynasty that it was freer in its action. The 
acceptance of the young duchess led to the display of her portrait 
everywhere as a symbol of her acknowledged sovereignty. More- 
over, the backing given to his policy decided Dr. Reuter to hasten 
the renewal of the chamber, inevitable in any case within a brief 
time, and a general election was appointed for October 26. 

Six sessions of the old chamber were held between October 3 
and 17. Possibly it was mere chance that the discussions turned 
on topics peculiarly interesting to large classes of voters, new 
and old. Nor was the referendum finished with its apparent 
settlement. Certain deputies were aghast at the confident 
reports printed in the French press, and implored Dr. Reuter 
to explain that popular preference alone had been tested in the 
ballot box. The minister replied that journalistic inaccuracy 
was not his concern, and that any further explanation would 
be an insult to the intelligence of the Peace Conference and to 
the chancelleries of France and Belgium, who perfectly compre- 
hended the true character of the election. Especially long were 
the discussions on the disposition to be made of the railways, and 
the fervid espousal of employees' rights ended in a motion that 

6 The vote on the internal government was as follows: 

For retention of the Grand Duchess Charlotte 66,811 

For retention of the dynasty with another grand duchess 1,286 

For introduction of another dynasty 889 

For a republican regime 16,885 

Blank and invalid ballots 5,113 

On the question of economic union: 

Union with France 60,135 

Union with Belgium 22,242 

Blank and invalid ballots , 8,607 
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a committee of them should be consulted. It was defeated, 22 
to 20. A proposed rise in teachers' salaries evoked flowery 
harangues on the simple justice of adequate recompense for 
moulding the young minds of the nation and of equal pay for 
men and women. The comparative cost of living in town and 
country, even to the items of keeping a cow and the cost of 
female head gear, were wrangled over, as well as the justification 
for half rates to the Catholic sisters with their restricted desires 
for mundane things. Little final action was taken on any subject 
before October 26, when the constituent assembly ended its 
stormy life amid cries of "Vive la grand duchesse" on the Right 
and "Vive la r6publique" on the Left. There were more voices 
in the former, but the latter cry had the last word. 

The result of the election proved that extension of suffrage 
had actually reinforced the conservative party, and the fresh 
strength given to the prime minister was immediately available, 
in the session opened on November 4. The returns from the 
trial of proportional party representation by the scrutin de liste 
were as follows: The Right (conservative Catholics), 27; Social- 
ists, 9; Liberals, 7; Independent nationalists, 3; Free peoples' 
party, 2. After the publication of the above figures there were 
some corrections, but a conservative majority remained assured 
as the reapportionment had substituted 48 for the 53 seats of 
the previous session. 

As soon as the routine of reorganization was completed, with 
the former president, Altwies, again in the chair, Dr. Reuter 
opened formal business by announcing that the marriage of the 
grand duchess to Prince Felix of Bourbon Parma was to be cele- 
brated on November 6. Derision was heard from the Left at 
his phrase, "The country is delighted at the news and shares in 
the happiness of the grand ducal family;" but this did not deter 
him from proceeding to request a special act of naturalization 
for the bridegroom and thereby evoking a storm of criticism 
more definite than laughter. 

The Liberal, Brasseur, complained that if time had been 
allowed for a proper consideration, "the grand duchess and her 
fiance would have been spared the painful discussion of today. 
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If it be known abroad how easily the Luxemburg chamber can 
turn an Austrian into a Luxemburger, I fancy that there will 
be much amusement." The speaker objected especially to the 
lack of all usual documents, and to the eleventh hour application. 
There were many grades of opinion . A committee was appointed 
to report at once on the matter — a proceeding that had difficulties, 
as an added charge to prepare an address to the bride caused an 
immediate resignation of one member and the substitution of 
another. The objection that the prince fought in the Austrian 
ranks was answered by the assertion that the president of the 
French republic himself had received him and that there would 
be no international complication on that account. Blum, a 
reelected Socialist, took the stand that in all countries where 
a female sovereign was legal, there were special restrictions 
on her marriage, and that the only reason why they did not exist 
in the laws of the grand duchy was that female succession had 
never been contemplated until the abolition of the Salic law in 
1907, simultaneously with which regulations about the matri- 
monial alliance of any grand duchess should have been made, but 
were not. Told by August Thorn that he was medieval, Blum 
replied that, on the contrary, he was completely up to date, 
and international difficulties might soon loom large on the horizon 
to prove it. Besides, all that they knew of a complaisant French 
attitude towards Prince Felix was hearsay. The chamber had 
asked for definite information and had been refused. The Social- 
ist, Joseph Thorn, gave a long harangue on the evil principle of 
hereditary sovereignty. He was quite willing that Charlotte 
should wed the man of her choice, but he was not willing to 
permit the marriage to be an occasion for overriding naturali- 
zation laws. He was an internationalist himself, but special 
legislation was abhorrent to him. "Vive la republique" made 
itself heard several times in the course of the debate. Blum 
and Mme. Thomas, the woman deputy, and three other Social- 
ists rhoved to suspend the project of the prince's naturalization 
until the powers had renewed diplomatic relations and to submit 
that same naturalization to a referendum. Both motions were 
lost. The committee reported favorably and the measure was 
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carried 25 to 21. A second reading dispensed with, the bill 
instantly became law, and Prince Felix was a Luxemburger when 
he was married to the grand duchess on November 6. That 
France was not inclined to object was shown by the fact that 
when President Poincare visited Thionville in February, 1920, 
to decorate the city with the legion of honor, the young pair 
crossed the frontier to greet him and toasts offered at the banquet 
were eloquent with Franco-Luxemburg amity. 

The chamber became immediately absorbed in domestic con- 
cerns. Could the gratuitous distribution of the daily reports 
of the proceedings, the Kammerberichte or les comptes-rendus, 
be continued in the face of the price of paper and the increase 
of the recipients to 130,000? A proposal to give one copy to 
each household was the signal for dissertations on the rights 
of servants and on the educational value of the reports. "On 
the morrow of the bestowal of universal suffrage the suppression 
of free information on governmental action is a crime," declared 
Brasseur, who was warmly supported by some, while others 
jeered at the idea of their utterances being "educational" to 
any public. Others urged that the reports were simply used 
for wrapping paper, and again others maintained that the news- 
papers were all partisan and that the reports alone gave the 
literal truth of the transactions. The recommendation of a two 
franc subscription was carried, however, in the face of the clamor- 
ous defense of popular rights, and a protest against "candle 
paring economies." 

A more important question, already fought over meticulously 
during the preceding year, was the transfer of certain industrial 
corporations from German to allied stock holders. They had 
been, it was asserted, dangerous, forming "a state within the 
state." In settling the purchases many and various were the 
complications involved; indemnity to the grand duchy for the 
injury caused by the presence of German property on Luxemburg 
soil; a just price in the face of fluctuating exchange; the pro- 
tection of the employees, etc. It was the last named that 
afforded some of the newly elected labor Socialists themes for 
their speeches: "We are the Labor party, you are its betrayers." 
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"Is that any assurance for the workman?" "You are defending 
the dictatorship of capital." "Capital has become so powerful 
that not merely the proletariat will be at its mercy, but entire 
populations as is already the case in this country today." "Only 
the suppression of the capitalist regime where interest rules and 
its replacement by another social order where the collective 
interest is sovereign, will disembarrass humanity from the 
injustice prevailing today." "As soon as capital is at stake, 
the bourgeois element is solid." These were among the darts 
hurled at the supporters of the terms proposed by minister 
Neyens, as acceptable for the sale of the most important indus- 
trial plants. 

In connection with the sale the workmen were allowed to state 
their own demands, a list of eleven. They were: (1) recognition 
of their unions, (2) sanitary improvements, (3) weekly payments, 
(4) 100 per cent increase for over time work, (5) vacations, (6) 
apprenticeship as before, (7) revision of salaries, (8) equal pay 
for men and women, (9) advancement of workmen to higher 
positions, (10) no reduction in numbers or in wages during a 
crisis, (11) a forty-eight hour week. Minister Neyens reported 
that these had been submitted to the purchaser who had replied 
that certain of the points should be studied carefully, 4 and 10 
could not be considered, and the others were granted rather 
doubtfully. 

"There you see what we get," declared Krier, "nothing at 
all." 

In his final summary of the negotiations, Neyens defended 
his course in detail, being especially emphatic in his denial of 
the charge of graft. Something had to be concluded before 
November 15, or the men would have been cast adrift; he had 
done his best. The sale was accepted, 27 to 12, four deputies 
abstaining from taking any part in a transaction which they 
disapproved. 

A month later Joseph Thorn declared: 

"We have no trust in the administration, and the late events 
in the chamber strengthens us in the conviction. From the sale 
of Gelsenkirch and Differdingen, we can see that the government 
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is not informed about what goes on in the world. It has no 
knowledge of the wishes of the laboring classes which tomorrow 
will be the orders. Further the government rests on an arti- 
ficial majority of the population behind it. Trusting in this 
deceptive majority, the government pursues reactionary 
methods." 

Yet in the face of all this bitter opposition, the same govern- 
ment remains in power. The excerpts given show what the 
trend of the debates has been as well as the subjects discussed. 
The grand duchy does not worry about a navy, but with that 
exception nearly every trouble harassing other countries stares 
her in the face while she suffers from some anxieties peculiar 
to herself. "Fifteen months since the armistice and no economic 
alliance concluded yet," was a reproach forced upon Dr. Reuter's 
ears with tedious repetition, the number of months only being 
changed. He was told that he might as well admit that his 
referendum policy was useless. "You (Dr. Reuter) played a 
dangerous game. You staked all on one card through the refer- 
endum and you are not yet sure whether it were a trump!" In 
March a special deputation went from the chamber to Paris 
for an interparliamentary conference, and the cordial reception 
of the Luxemburgers added a new stone to the proposed alliance, 
while Belgium's participation as a third party does not seem 
as impossible as it did. Meanwhile, the state of the grand ducal 
finances has become very involved, and the latest reports, 
received June 1920, are filled with an exhaustive statement of 
their conditions and a proposed solution. 

Recently the number of cabinet members has been increased 
to six, with a different distribution of duties. Two ministers 
have been appointed as charges d'affaires at London and 
Washington. 

In the midst of republican Europe the strange spectacle is 
presented of two women, one Catholic, one Protestant, sprung 
from the ancient Nassau family, almost the last of the race, 
held in hereditary sovereignty by compromises, by a policy much 
like the mediating course used by the great Nassau, William 
the Silent in the sixteenth century. He was too far ahead of 
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his age to be successful. Under the aegis of his "Je main- 
tiendrai," Queen Wilhelmina retains her seat on the throne 
of Holland,- — teeming though the land is with advanced ideas. 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, with the same family devise, retains 
her semblance of sovereignty in Luxemburg simply because she 
is the most available symbol for fulfilling the people's wish to 
"remain what we are." "Mir welle bleiwe wat mir sin," is still 
the cry. 6 

6 In addition to the official reports of the chamber of deputies the authori- 
ties used are: Eyschen, Paul. Das staatsrecht des grossherzogthums Luxemburg, 
Tubingen. 1917; Ruppert, P. Code politique el administrative du grand-duche 
de Luxembourg. 1907; Fruin, Robert, De zeventien provincien en haar veriegen- 
woordigin in de staten-generaal. 1903. 



